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RENDS 


The Future of the U.S.E.S. 


In the face of President Truman’s frequent state- 
ments to the effect that the United States Employ- 
ment Service should continue under federal opera- 
tion through the reconversion period, both the 
Senate and the House have taken action in separate 
bills to return the U.S.E.S. to the states within the 
next one to four months. Senate action took the 
form of an amendment to the Kilgore Emergency 
Unemployment Compensation Act, and provided 
for return of the U.S.ES. to the states within 90 
days. The House, through an amendment to the 
Appropriation Rescission bill (designed to reduce 
the appropriations for war expenditures), called for 
return of the U.S.E.S. to the states within 30 days. 
Reports as we go to press, from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, would extend this period to 
120 days. 

Those who have advocated a federal system of em- 
ployment offices are of the opinion that legislation 
to that effect is politically impossible at the present 
time. They are still hopeful, however, that the re- 
turn of the U.S.E.S. to the states will be provided 
under legislation which, after due consideration in 
hearings, shall set national standards for state opera- 
tion. 

To accomplish this purpose, companion bills have 
been introduced in the Senate and in the House, 


amending the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. These . 


bills would establish among other things, minimum 
standards of efficiency, uniformity in administrative 
and statistical procedure, and interchange of infor- 
mation between the state offices as to opportunities 
of employment. The bills require establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit 
basis and repeat the provision of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act for a Federal Advisory Council “composed of 
men and women representing employers and em- 
ployees in equal numbers and the public.” 

It seems clear that if the employment offices 
are to be returned to the states at this time, standards 
of operation must accompany such action. The 
national interest requires prompt and efficient ma- 
chinery to provide suitable jobs for the millions of 
returning veterans and the additional millions of 
displaced war workers. 
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Steps Toward World Trade 


The United States is facing critical days ahead in 
trying to assume leadership for a freer type of trade. 


Almost all the nations of the world have been drift- 


ing towards tighter trade controls and restrictions 
on competitive individual enterprise. We are now 
trying to check this trend and persuade other nations 
that our economic ideas are the ones best calculated 
to lead to prosperity as well as peace. The job is 
difficult because the economic barriers which nations 
set up react to their immediate advantage but long 
term disadvantage. A free trade policy works the 
other way around because its assets become. most 
apparent after a period of time has elapsed. 

Countries usually resort to controls when their 
people are unemployed. A seemingly easy solution 
is to put up a tariff on some other nations’ product, 
so that the native industries will have no foreign 
competition in their home market. They can then 
sell more goods and consequently employ more 
people. The immediate reaction to such a policy 
may be desirable, but very shortly there is a boom- 
erang. Other nations unable to sell goods in the 
high tariff country, have none of that country’s 
money to buy its exports. They retaliate by erect- 
ing tariff barriers. Trade diminishes between the 
various countries and the original depression which 
started off the trade controls becomes worse in- 
stead of better. ; 

The United States is now trying to win the British 
over to a more liberal economic policy before calling 
an international Trade Conference to rally the na- 
tions of the world around the banner of freer trade. 
The British claim that they are low on dollars to 
buy our goods. They will not have dollars available 
unless they can build up the sale of their exports. 
They have an enormous reconstruction job to do at 
home and until they can get back on their feet 
again they must maintain high tariffs within -their 
Empire. 

One suggested plan is to lend the British 4 billion 
dollars. Two percent interest would be asked after 
five years and in years when England has an un- 
favorable balance of trade, interest payments could 
be postponed. The dollars lent to Britain would 
probably come back to the United States in pur- 


chases of goods. England is loathe to assume pay- 
ment of these interest charges because she does not 
want to commit herself to obligations she may not 
be able to repay. The chances are, however, that 
some sort of loan will be negotiated. When accept- 
able terms have been reached Congress will then be 
asked to authorize the funds. 

England’s support for a trade conference which 
may be called next spring is predicated on the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a loan. Only then would she 
feel in a position to support reduction of trade 
barriers and elimination of certain cartel practices 
which tend to stifle commerce between nations. 


United Nations Participation Act 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
voted unanimously to report a bill which makes con- 
crete provisions for United States participation in 
the work of the United Nations Organization. “The 
United Nations Participation Act of 1945” provides 
for 1) the appointment of a delegate to the Security 


Council by the President with the advice and con-. 


sent of the Senate, 2) authorizing that delegate to 
vote, on the direction of the President, for economic 
sanctions against an aggressor nation, 3) authorizing 
him to vote on the same terms for the use of U. S. 
military force by the Security Council, 4) authoriz- 
ing the President, subject to the approval of Con- 
gressional Act or Joint Resolution, to negotiate agree- 
ments with the Security Council providing the spe- 
cific kinds and amounts of military force which we 
will contribute to the Organization, 5) authorizing 
the appropriation of funds necessary for our share 
in the expenses of UNO. 

The unanimous report of the committee indicates 
that this legislation is off to a good start, and it 
seems likely that it will safely pass both houses of 
Congress. This is no accident, but is rather the re- 
sult of careful planning between the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the State Department. Our 
preparation for the United Nations has been, from 
the beginning, an excellent example both of legisla- 
tive-executive cooperation and of a bi-partisan ap- 
proach to foreign policy. 


The President’s Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference 


The Labor-Management Conference called by the 
President began its deliberations on November 5 
and is expected to remain in session for about three 
weeks. The purpose of the Conference, in the 
- President’s words, is “to establish long-term policies 


which will make possible better human relationships 
in American industry.” It was felt that there was 
a need for leaders of labor and management to sit 
down and talk over various aspects of industrial 
labor relations as the country begins work in a peace- 
time economy. During the war, labor disputes were 
adjudicated by the War Labor Board in what 
amounted to compulsory arbitration. Although this 
process was accepted by both industry and labor in 
the interests of maximum war production, both par- 
ties ‘are now agreed that disputes should be settled 
by free-collective bargaining. 

Six committees have been organized to discuss the 
following subjects: collective bargaining, manage- 
ment’s right to manage, representation and jurisdic- 
tional questions, conciliation services, initial collec- 
tive agreements, and existing collective agreements. 
Reports from each committee will be issued and pre- 
sented to the whole Conference. Some of these re- 
ports will consist of whatever general principles can 
be agreed upon which can serve as standards and 
guides for industrial relations, while it is expected 
that others may contain specific recommendations. 
For example, on the subject of management’s right 
to manage, an attempt will be made to define in 
general terms the area in industrial affairs which 
belongs exclusively to management, the area where 
the legitimate interests of labor and management 
impinge and within which, therefore, collective bar- 
gaining is necessary and proper, and the area which 
belongs solely to labor. On some of the other sub- 
jects, like conciliation services and jurisdictional ques- 
tions, it is possible that the Conference will make 
particular recommendations to be acted upon. It 
is expected that it will recommend that the present 
government machinery for the mediation and con- 
ciliation of disputes be enlarged and strengthened 
and there is considerable sentiment in favor of the 
establishment of a government arbitration board to 
which disputes could voluntarily be submitted. 

It is hoped that as a result of the Conference labor 
and management will increase the area of their 
mutual understanding. This is particularly neces- 
sary at this time of transition from a war to a peace 
economy. During the war both labor and manage- 
ment accumulated various grievances against each 
other. Those concerned either patriotically restrained 
themselves from forcing issues or accepted decisions 
by the War Labor Board. It is natural that at this 
time there should be some unrest. Long-term and 


.constructive solutions should be the goal, and this 


goal is best achieved by the parties themselves work- 
ing it out together, rather than by imposing severe 
restrictions on either or both parties as some pend- 
ing legislation proposes. 
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